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History 0} the United States of America. By Henry William 
Elson. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1904. — xl, 911 pp. 

Mr. Elson has written for the "general reader" a book that "falls 
between the elaborate works . . . and the condensed school histories," 
by which he means a narrative and critical account of the entire his- 
tory of the United States in a single volume of about 400,000 words. 
He has aimed at "combining the science of historical research with 
the art of historical composition." He has attempted to "balance 
the narrative and critical features in intelligent proportion." He has 
"devoted much space to the life of the people." He has written with- 
out conscious bias, and "absolutely sine ira " (Preface). 

So far as we can judge Mr. Elson has taken pains to make himself 
familiar with the latest results of historical investigation that have 
appeared in book form. It seems clear, however, that he is more at 
home in the national period than in the colonial and revolutionary 
periods, and that much valuable work buried in periodical literature 
has escaped his attention. There is evidence of this in the rather large 
crop of errors that may be gathered, as well as in some striking omis- 
sions which cannot be credited wholly to deliberate judgment. That 
a "feudal system" was established in America (p. 134) ; that Charles II 
had no "right" to take New Amsterdam (p. 139); that Louisiana was 
ceded to Spain by the Treaty of Paris of 1763 (p. 193); that the call 
for the first Continental Congress came from the "Sons of Liberty" 
in New York (p. 235); that the Jay treaty provided no recompense 
for the slaves carried off at the close of the Revolution (p. 357); that 
there is any doubt about the authorship of the Monroe Doctrine (p. 463) ; 
that Calhoun's change of views between 1817 and 1830 was due to 
thwarted ambition (p. 486) ; that Jackson's insight into human nature 
was "almost unerring " (p. 498); that Buchanan was the "victim 
of hypnotism " (p. 594); that the withdrawal of France from Mexico 
was due to American interference (p. 779); — these are examples of 
slips that are too frequent by far, though perhaps of no great impor- 
tance in themselves. There are, however, errors that reveal lack of 
essential knowledge, rather than mere carelessness or lapse of memory. 
Mr. Elson is obviously quite unaware of any distinction between the 
Dutch "patroons" and the large landowners of the English period. 
"The patroons became the founders of the great families, afterwards 
so prominent in New York — the Van Rensselaers, the Schuylers, the 
Livingstons, and others." "The great estates . . . were held in 
the same families for more than two centuries " (p. 134) ; "The patroon 
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system, which continued all through colonial days and far into the 
national period" (p. 203) — these sentences reveal a lamentable lack 
of knowledge of certain features of colonial New York. Mr. Elson, 
again, represents Washington's army as "fleeing like the hunted fox 
across the Jersey plains" (p. 261). This is more than a mere rhetorical 
exaggeration, for it indicates, what is sufficiently clear throughout 
the chapter, that Mr. Elson is unconscious of one of the great problems 
of the Revolution — the problem of Howe. The reader should re- 
member that if the American army was "fleeing like the hunted fox," 
the British regulars at any rate were following leisurely enough — seven 
days from New Brunswick to Trenton! Of the regulator insurrec- 
tion in North Carolina, it is said that in 1771 Governor Tryon fired 
upon the "people who had organized as 'regulators' to maintain 
public order" (p. 230). After this one is not surprised to find this 
sentence making part of a paragraph on the causes of the Revolution, 
the other part being an account of the Boston Massacre! 

In a work of this kind the author's sense of proportion, of relative 
values, should be sure. Mr. Elson's sense of proportion, however, is ex- 
tremely faulty. Although he says that much space has been devoted to 
the " life of the people," we find in fact that military events have received 
most attention. For the period between 1765 and 1900, there are 
271 pages devoted to the 16 years of war, exclusive of the discussion 
of causes, and 420 pages to the 119 years of peace. Subjects as im- 
portant as loyalists, amendments, migration to the West, Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, etc., are relegated to the "notes and anecdotes." Four 
pages are given to Columbus's first voyage ; a half page of notes to the 
achievement of Balboa, Magellan, DeGama, Cortereal, Cortez and 
Pizarro. That the discovery of America was a gradual process covering 
nearly a century, of which the voyages of Columbus were only a part, 
is nowhere so much as hinted. Twelve pages are required for the 
march of De Soto; less than a page of notes contains all that one learns 
of Narvaez, De Vacca, Coronado and Cartier. More than a page for 
Pocahontas; nothing for the origin of local government in Virginia. 
Besides, there are subjects of prime importance that are omitted wholly, 
or nearly so. The political aspects of Puritanism, the origin and essen- 
tial character of the colonial charters, the growth of English institutions 
for colonial control, the conservatism and loyalist attitude toward the 
Revolution, the significance of Howe's military "blunders," the con- 
stitutional importance of the Louisiana purchase, the importance of 
the work of John Marshall, the negotiations that led up to the annexa- 
tion of Texas, Calhoun's "nationalization" of the slavery question by 
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his famous letter to Pakenham in 1844, and above all, the transcendent 
importance of westward expansion — these are some of the important 
things that Mr. Elson practically leaves out altogether. 

Aside from these matters, Mr. Elson, we take it, exhibits no keen 
insight into the meaning of periods or movements, no scholarly grasp 
of the subject as a whole. His best work is in the narration of spec- 
tacular events, like the march of De Soto (chapter iii), or in the char- 
acterization of certain men with whom he is not too much in sympathy, 
like Washington (p. 361). The treatment of institutions is ordinarily 
inadequate and always conventional. In describing "colonial gov- 
ernment "(p. 2 10) , for instance, one notices that while the " able articles " 
of Professor Osgood are referred to, they are apparently misunderstood, 
and the description follows the old conventional lines in the main. 
The "criticism" which Mr. Elson promises us in the preface rarely 
rises above the commonplace; it never by any chance reveals originality. 
Criticism, indeed, with Mr. Elson, seems to consist largely in fixing 
the "causes" of great events and the rank of great men. A good illus- 
tration is the discussion of the causes of the Civil War (pp. 624 ei seq.). 
What was the cause of the War? Slavery alone. Some say, states' 
rights. But what gave rise to the questions of states' rights? 
Slavery. Others say secession. But what caused secession? Slavery. 
Others say economic conditions. True, but these would have pro- 
duced no war except for slavery. And so on: all very true, but quite 
useless. Slavery, we are left to suppose, was the great primal uncaused 
cause. Mr. Elson's criticism, too, is quite as likely as not to reflect 
his prejudices. We are to suppose that the Puritans, striving for reli- 
gious liberty in England against "cruel," "despotic" and "bigoted" 
tyrants, are to be admired; but Roger Williams, striving for religious 
liberty in Massachusetts, is censured for "preaching revolution," and 
we are carefully reminded that no reproach can justly be directed against 
New England for the witchcraft delusion (pp. 98, 103, 109, no). 
Likewise there is nothing to be said for the "slaveholder," ex- 
cept that he was "shrewd," "audacious," etc. His shrewdness, how- 
ever, availed him little in a conflict with "the people," for when "the 
people" took the matter in hand by the "founding of a new political 
party" the doom of the "slaveholder" was sealed. Besides, he made 
one serious blunder, in allowing the matter to be appealed to the sword, 
etc. (p. 625). As a final instance of Mr. Elson's weakness in "criti- 
cism," we refer the reader to the attempt to rehabilitate the long defunct 
Pocahontas myth, in which there is involved, in a brief argument of 
three points, false historical method, ignorance of the facts and defec- 
tive logic (pp. 63, 64). 
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From the point of view of "historical research" it must be said that 
Mr. Elson has achieved a very indifferent success. As an example of 
the "art of historical composition" (Mr. Elson speaks of his atten- 
tion to style three separate times in the preface) the book is equally 
open to attack. The immediate meaning is conveyed with sufficient 
clearness. There are, here and there, pages that are well done. But 
taken as a whole the style is without distinctive merit. It does not pos- 
sess originality, dignity, force nor strict accuracy. Of more difficult 
attainments, such as logical continuity in sentence building, or coherence 
in paragraph construction, there is but little evidence. 

The reviewer sympathizes with Mr. Elson's ambition, and has 
nothing but praise for his industry. But in all sincerity the reviewer 
believes that Mr. Ebon has failed to realize the difficulty of the task 
or his own inability to perform it satisfactorily. 

Carl Becker. 

University of Kansas. 

The Opening of the Mississippi. A Struggle for Supremacy in 
the American Interior. By Frederic Austin Ogg. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1904. — 670 pp. 

While the subject of this book is comparatively a narrow one, the 
treatment of it is such as to have broadened it, not "here and there" 
as the author remarks in his preface, but almost throughout, into "an 
attempted history of the Mississippi Valley." After a few introduc- 
tory words about the importance of this region, Mr. Ogg devotes four 
chapters to the story of its discovery and exploration, with the great 
river as his central theme, more or less. He then describes the foun- 
dation of Louisiana, its place in the European issues of the eighteenth 
century, and the process by which the United States secured the free 
navigation of the Mississippi in 1795. The last two hundred pages 
of the work are given over to an account of the Louisiana Purchase, 
its immediate antecedents, and the establishment of American rule 
in the territory up to 1815. The text of this portion of the volume 
is little more than a series of abstracts from Henry Adams's work. 

A fair judgment of a book that is at once more than "timely" and 
less than scholarly, is difficult to render. The ordinary paste pot and 
scissors are not much in evidence. The ambition of the author to 
rise beyond the level of mere "timeliness," his wide and industrious 
reading, and the copiousness of his references merit acknowledgment. 
The bracing of every important statement with a solid array of author- 
ities is usually a sign of diligent research, but not always one of historical 



